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Tria ss tocs on Be cert 
technique of indigo dyeing i the handspun and 
handwoven cloth of three countries. The indigo plants 
produce one of the oldest and most important dyes 
tnd the process survives 9 small pockets of Japan 
Lao ond Nigeria as an archaic exiyes 
indigenous culture 

Indigo is an extremely beautiful dye, imparting & 











beauty, abikty 10 produce strong. durable cloth and the 





extraordinary subtiety 0 





ns colow A large colecton 
of indigo bive 8 8 wsusl experience 


This exhibition dows nx 





atament on indigo textiles 00 
Rather, the Crafts Councils Centre Gallery saw 
2 wall-documantad exhutst.on of selected textes 
Presented an far as ponstle. in thew cultural cc 


make a defievive 















The works are drawn tram three significant prwvate 
collections of individuals with a particular love and 
knowledge of indigo Mary Taguch 

some years and w a teacher of Japanese deeply 
involved in fostenng a wade appreciation of Japanese 





wed in Jagan tor 





arts and cutture 











aos aa a United Nations ceramic advisor and 
collected textiles on frequent visits. Jennifer tsaacs 

w Nigeria researching traditional 
nd collected textiles #9 the local markat places 
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DIGO TEXTILES 


reflects thew appreciation of these rch cultures 
Textiles, cloth and clothing for practical and 
ceremonial purposes. are important elements in most 
societies They can enhance out understancing of a 
ulture, te ruals. symbols. codes and values The 
Comelex nego preparation and dyeing process's 
immersed ithe soci and cultural traditions of Japan 
Lacs and Nigeria. Each culture has its unique 
laractermtics and diversities. Ths « apparent in the 
seperate focus grven to wach group oF textes thes 
entatation The Japanese works are formal and 
moder. the Laotian mare decor abe and oF arrenta 
the Atrecan bad and e 
But there are also sigrtic 




















2 the relative symbokc mearungs and values. 
‘ech go plant 





Sait. of the colour blue. surface mage 
and pattern ites and ritual processes i preparation 
and making and the cultural valves ansocaated wet 
wearing and using the cloth 





This axtubstion presents many exceptional items of 
Joth and clothing not shown in public batore also. 





af been made by the people for 2 soc. purpose 





ty of @ hving culture Above al, they 


rele and atacing beauty of digo 
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Dyed and weshed sheins 
of cotton crying before 

being woven nto bots of 
narrow cloth Maraks Kerr 





FHISTORSAE tiv te ctr of te sageons 
people. Above alt mirrors the colour of the vast 
‘ocean surrounding the Japanese islands, the ocean 
that has been the Mather Earth, provider of food. The 
vukatatiue and white summer gown, the terug 
loth warn as a headband, the furoshia wrappers, the 
noren curtains, the workmen's hanten jackets — all 
have, for conturs, ten traditionally blue and once aft 
wore dyed n indigo Lafcadio Hearn commented on 
the ompresont Bue when he arrived Japan 
1890 His first impressions are recorded 

ith everything seems. for everything a8 wall ax 
‘over ody is smal and cl 

‘houses under their blue roots, tle shop fronts hung 
with blue and smiling lite people in ther blue 
coxtumos through an interminable flutter of flags 
‘ond swaying of dark bive drapery. olf made beoutiful 
land mysterious with Japanese and Chinese lettering. 
YOU observe that same rich. dark tive, dommnating 
(trom My Fest Day in the Orwnt 

The tive that Hearn witnessed was the colour of 
Indigo, 0 vegntable pigment that has the power to dye 
ak, hemp, cotton oF papa several shades of tive 
Indigo, a4. an ingredient contained in several kinds of 
plant. The most widely used plant is indigofere Ani 
{incan indigo). in the fst eantury A. D, Indian indigo 
‘as introduced from India to Europe and used 0s 0 
‘painting pigment. By the early 17th century indigo had 
‘bacome an important dye in Europe mainly because of 
its colouring strength. Several European countries had 
begun to cultivate incigo and continued to do 80 until 
the 19th century when a German chemic: developed 
synthetic indigo. As for Japan, from as early a8 the 

17th century, indigo was an important dyestutt. By the 
boging of the 1 7th century indigo waa bong 
coultreated cornmercaaily 9 Awa (now called 
Tokustynal in Stvkoku land and sinice then this ran 
‘has bare the major suppinr of indigo in Japan. 












Using the old method, natural inigo was first 
‘rapared by picking leaves and placing them in w bed, 
Of straw. Sprinkled with water and regulurly turned. 
they would start to ferment in about five days After 
‘repeating the process many times, the leaves would be 
loft to dry. The ond product. sukueme, woukd then be 
‘pounded and saturated with an ash solution. Balls of 
thus, callad axdoa, were what the indigo merchant 
sch to the indigo dyer 


To make an indigo bath an ash solution was poured 
Into an empty ceramic pot (about 150 cm high and 80 
‘cm diameter) and a/cama mixed into it. An acted bran 
solution caused the mixture to ferment and after about 
‘ix days the colour would turn dark blue, Another 
‘solution of ash lime and rice bran addad to the pot 
completed the fermenting and the dye would then be 
ready Dye baths have always boen buried in the 
ground, four are in a sot with » amall contre hole for 
‘heating Heating was needed in winter to help the 
fermentation process. 


"Nowndays, slmoxt all indigo ts manufactured try 
chemical processes from mineral al and coal 
derivatives. Indigo dyes, howaver, generally uso 
synthetic and natural indigo in combination There 
only a few dyers lel! who use just natural indigo ane 
tho old methods 


From the beginning, indigo was closely connected with 
the everyday ifa style of the Japanese people for 
several reasons becaune of a suitable climate, indigo 
was widely available; the ammonia in indigo repelled 
‘snakae, the beauty was very appealing even 0s i 
laded and grew old; and, most importantly. cloth dyed 
{9 10dhgo wns noticeably strengthened and hence made 
tough, suMtable work clothing, Indigo dyed cloth vs 
‘NboUt ten percent stronger than undyed material, by 
doping doth many tenes i an indigo dye bath a layer 
‘of incigo es uit up, 

From the middle of the Tokugawa period (1603: 

1867), cotton cloth became increasingly popular and 
‘spread rapidly in use because it was cheap, practical 
‘and comfortable, Throughout the 250 yoars of the 
Tokugawa period, Japan withdraw into seclusion, 
having contact with ather countries only through 
limited trading with the Dutch in Nagasaki and on a 
‘small scale wih the Chinese. Some textiles wor 
imported from China and the later development and 
‘popularity of striped patterns (shina mond in Jepan 
‘wis undoubtedy due 10 the influence of these cloths 
‘Suppressed by the military class, the chown. towns 
people, almost universally used cotton cloth for 
‘everyday wear Well aware of the advantages of 
cotton (its softness, speed of spinning and ease of 
drying) these people used several tochniques anc 
‘easily obtainable indigo dye to produce excellent, 
durable fabries. 

Cotton hs a relatively short history in Japan. Its 
cultivation began after Hidayoshy's invasion of Koren in 
1592. Because cotton grows best in temperat 

cchenates. its cultivation n the northern areas wa 
delayed. began around the Inland Sea and then 
‘Gradually spread throughout Japan. The material was 
‘greatly welcomed after the singular choice of 
expensive sik Or ordinary asa. Asais a brosd term 
used for # wide range of fibres, even those of the 








mulberry oF nettle tamily Being 8 
per its not hard to 
nes made of both fabric and paper (wett of cotton 
evarp of paper) Zest was poured into wll designed. 
Subtle woven stripes which didn't look extravagant at 


Joe m texture to 





nderstand the appearance of 














first glance but were ful oft 





ns with indigo biue Even people t 











id northern districts bought cotton und wo 
pee — boing technically eowy, it 

in the simplest weave — hence the use of a vi 
striped designs (vertical, horizontal and chacked) 
spread throughout Japan. The stripes were originally 
Given specific names sensu thousand lines), my) 

ja (tay stripes), kamochi jms Istripas wath children) 





2 (watertal stripos) So popular wore these 
gn that the pla 
4 mekura wna or band strqges — plain oF 





dark tive digo was merely 






Not only these singularly geometric patterns, but 
‘graphic daaigna a8 woll wore used 10 enhance pan 
fabric Simple methoxls of stencil dyeing. Known we 
Aatazome. Nave been practiced in Japan for several 
centuries, First. stencil was out out On roe paper 
which had been strengthened with persimmon juice, 
The stencil was placed on 9 fabric, then a colour 
reastant paste, oniginally made trom glutinous rice 
was apphed all over the stencil 80 that the paste sat 
‘onto the fabric through the stencil holes. After the 
panto had dred, vegetable dyes, or pigments, were 
‘applied with brushes to the areas that had been 














covered by the stencil To camplate the process, the 
fabric was finally dipped in water to ramave the pote 
Often, the paste was apysied fraahand, the starch 
ranint again being used to prevent the dye from 

ping araas thot wer 
tautsugakimathod allowed greater treedom of design 
ond was mainly used for decorative naren curtanns. 
banners, bedding festival costumes and furostvki 
oth wrappers 
The sober geometric beauty of striped fabric clearly 
had 9 direct influence 





10 rernain white. This 





28. a woaving technique 
Japanose cloth history Ka 
‘4 the Japanese term for kat weaving, in turn the 






of major importance 





Indonesian term for & “splashed woave obtained by 
resiat dyeing warp or watt or both, Kasur comes from 
the verb kasureru. to blur, whereas the Indonesian 

‘kat’ means to te oF to bind, Fabrics with these 
aploshed or scattered patterns are generally assumed 
ot to be of Japanese origin bul to have first appeared 
In the general ras of South-east and Central Asia, 
centred on incha The technique made its way 
northward and in the 1th century reached Okinawa, 
Cone reaton beng the cultural currents (Okinawa's 
ocation near other South-east Asian counties brought 
‘more frequent cultural exchange and trade) and the: 
‘other a social systam which long demanded tribute in 
textiles instead of money oF rice, Such cloths finally 
‘became known to people an the main island, Honshu, 
and by the 19th century the Japanese began to 
‘octively produce fabnics with exquisite splashed 
patterns, 





The kasur techaique it a complex one of reserving 
certain areas by wrapping the threads before dyeing, 
(mn order to prevent the dye from penetrating inthe Katarome. cotton resist dyed in indigo wath a complex stencil design of crane and 
‘early days, kasuri patterns were worked out on a ‘nosh (a gift know 
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and university students proudly posing in uniform of 
kasurikimono, hakama pants and geta shoes. Kasuri 
tor ordinary kimono was woven of lien oF cotton and 
almost al farmers used to have looms with which the 
women could weave No matter what design 
tochniques were applied to of woven into cottons, the 
width of Japanese fabric has always been a narrow 36 
Com and the length 11.8 metres. The width represents 
half one's body and the length exactly makes 0 
kimono, the surplus in length being taken up by folding 
at the waist. Cutting of fabric is crucial and exacting #0 
that there s vitually no waste A kimono would start 
its fe as a very good prece of clothing. then become a 
house garment and in time cut for children’s wear oF 
jathes and lastly be used as dust cloths 
Handwoven material was strong and hard wearing. 
often lasting for generations and becoming more 
beautiful with every wash 





working ¢ 





Irregular patterns in Kasuri have also existed and a 
further development 

Involved the use of a stencil making preparation of the 
weft yarn a long pr 

were then possible 
specialised in different elaborate kasurt 





gosurilgrephic kasurh 





as, yet designs of great it 
me areas of Japan have 
hundreds 
f yoors, such bs Kurume Kasuri from Kyushu's Ehime 
Profecture and tyo Kasurifrom Ehime, Shikokus In # 
(94su71, most designs are derived from symbolic motifs 
fmployed in the fine arts of Kyoto and other cultural 
Centres, the most usual being the various symbol of 
fortune and longavity — bamboo, the pine tree, carp, 
tortoiwe and crane. All motifs ware highly suitable for 





wedding robes and decorations. Whathar georvattic 
oF graphic kasur, o¢ a combynation of both. kasur/has 
household stars 08 





Jong been usied for a number 
wall as kimono; futon, Japanese bedding that consiats 
of two thin mattresses wadded with cotton and 
covered with kasuri: zabuton, cushions to sit on, also 
wadded with cotton and covered with Aasur 
forushiki, squares of material used os wrappers 
‘noren. short doorway curtains used for shop fronts 
and between rooms in houses. recent years, special 
‘antique places of Kasur have been used for screens 
‘cushions, decorative wall hangings, oF remade into 
their original use as bedding covers 





The coat shows inthis catalogue i an excellent 
example of a combination of various fabric techniques 
Two layers af cotton cloth have been stitched 
together, by hand, ina technique called sas/vko. Both 
tho outside and the lining are te dyed, shibor, and the 
welted sections, front and back. are handwoven. 
hand-dyed kasuri Sashiko stitching orginally began 
{98 a means of strengthening or repasring parts of 
clothing that received heavy duty wear. This stitching 
technique developed aver the years into a much 
‘admired folk art. During the Tokugawa period, firemen 
‘began to use thick sashiko jackets as their uniform 
‘and the tradition for wearing this strong fabric can still 
‘be seen today inthe jackets for Judo and Kendo — 
simple, yet powerful and decorative etfect, 

{All cloths in this exhibition belong to working people. 
to farmers. Of strong cotton, varying techniques and 
strengthened with indigo dye, they are typical of those 
that have been part of farming life for centuries and 
even today represent the style of fabric stil favoured 
in Japan's rural areas. 





Mary Taguchi 











‘Kurume Kasur. handwoven geometnc kasuri made up of fine strives and squares 


Kurume Kenuri a combination of geometric end graphic hin dagicting'# ¢ 
sybol of fortitude 


Sashiko, 9 plain stitch used to welt, strengthen or repair parts of cloth. The textile 
uses ‘saki on’ finely tom stnps of cloth woven with nen 


Laos 


AOS ia » small country squeezed between China, 
Vietnam, Kampuchea, Thailand and Burma. Her 
‘population is very varied with many ethnic groups. 
‘ach with its own sub-groups and dialects, each 
Inhabiting specific types of land. She is the cross: 
roads of S. E. Asia The Sik Road passed through her 
‘northern corner and opium routes criss-cross her 
sfitficult terrain io Nam Tha alone for example its 
‘estimated that forty languages are spoken among its 
‘population of approximately 158,000. 
For Laos there is no one particular style that can 
quality 98 a national identity, but rathor a complicated 
interplay of ideas from tribe to tribe, each influencing 
the othar avar a vary long period of time. One thing 
that dows occur in all the groups in their use of indigo 
18 © main dye for cloth. 
tim generally accupted that the Mon-Kher group: 
was the fatto inhabit the area ard that the fest of the 
To groups to come down from Southern China was 
the Tai Leu followed by the Tei Lao, Tai Neua, Tai Dum, 
Ta Deng, Tai Muck, Tai That (who went on down into 
‘Siam and are the Thai of Thatand) and many others 
The Tei groups pushed the Mon-Khyner groups south 
‘and forced them to vein the fills away from the 
{orvio vallays. The last group to move south from, 
‘Yunnan was the Meo-Yao group, and they took the 
‘middle nlopes of the hills to grow opium. Thi 
homadke group ling 8 “slash and burn” style of 
‘oxintence, with numerous tribes each with their own 
ialect and individual style. The Hmong ere one of 
thene tribes. 


Thus, as you can imagine. to represent Lao textiles is 
‘ot the aim of this collection from Laos, but rather the 
common use of indigo by the Tai Leu, Tai Lacy Tai 
Nous and the Hmong, all of whom have settlernents 
not only in Laos but iso in Thailand, China, Burra, 
Kampuchea and Vietnam. Tha clothe shown 1 this 
fartvtstion have been coltected between 1973 and 

1981 and represent some of the best examplas of the 
{roditional cloths as they were before the revolution i 
1976. Some of the pieces are a8 old as 100 years and 
have been handed down from generation 10 
ganeration, Some of these techniques wil never be 
repeated 

Todays existing politcal boundaries were drawn up by 
the French at the end of the last cantury in thaw 
attempt to create an organised Indo-China These 
borders do nat restrict the tribes in the wary that i 
(generally expected. nor do they divide the land 
according to the ethnic groupings For exampla. only 
‘one fith of the ethnic Lao actually live in Laos. Four 
fifths five in NE. Thailand in an rea known 8 the. 
Korat Plateau, The ethnic Loo are becoming very 
‘scattered as a result of the revolution in 1978, Some 
15000 Lao now ive in Sydney, having come here 08 
ratugoes. The area from which they came isin flux and 
‘8 o result of these changes, many traditions are being 
oat However, with change there is also nome growth 
‘The closure of the borders has made it very dificult 
tor the Lao to impart threads of dyes for weaving, 
Thus, since 1975, a return to the ancient methods of 
dying and weaving is being experienced. The general 
styles have undergone some rather drastic changes, 
ind the government is attempting to create a national 
‘tyle at the same time as discouraging the individual 
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istyles of the varied peoples of Laos. However, we may 
wall find nome exciting new designs emerging from 
this unique situation, 

Indigo ls ane of the first dyes to nee a come-back As a 
‘base colour for neerly all their practical garments in 
he paat, the different groups are now replanting and. 
‘uaing indigo It has been used in this part of the work 
for centuries, but ia not seen as a special colour, but 
rather as a practical one, easy to prepare (relatively 
‘Speeking) and practical for work clothes because it 
dows not show the dirt. Other natural dyes are much 
‘harder to prepare. taking longer and the plants being 
rare. The indigo only takes one wea9oN to grow which 
{s important to nomadio Wibes. 

‘Thore ara two plants which yield indigo colour = the 
‘Khan tree and the Hom tree. Thay are intact more like 
‘bushes which are cultivated for their dye only. Unlike 
‘Africa, the Lao prepare their dyes individually, each 
tamiy preparing for thaw own weds. This 8 because 
the population 10 small and acattorad that there is 
no surplus labour The woman prepares the dye and 
‘weaves the cloth for her immmadsate tary That all 
she can manage Its not an easy life ving m those. 
particular clmatic and enwonmental arcumatances Mt 
1s subsiatance level farming and the hordstvo is only 
broken by festivals and ceremonias. For these sive may 
weave some special pieces for which she wall not ube 
Indigo unlags itis combined with something xtra, like 
lk oF appliqué work 

Indigo is used as an everyday colour: the farmer 
clothes are a indigo, the men's pants, sarongs, shirts 
are indigo: the women waar indigo shirts with ikat 
‘sarongs oF in the cave of the Hmong, batik wth indigo: 
The Hmong men wear all black (the darkest indigo) 
which is only broken by the silver of a torque or 
earring 

‘The preparation of the dye is very seasonal. the fith 
‘manth, when the rains begin, the seads are sown, 
After six months tha rains have ceased and the 
weather is cool and dry. The plants are cut atthe bose 
land submerged in wator in ceramic jars for three days 
‘After four nights the ladves have started to break 
down and are crushed in the water by hand. The 
pieces of plant are removed as they disintegrate and 
lie is added to the black water, The ime is raed to a 
‘paste before adding to avaid lumps. The amount of 
lime added is crucial and can be judged by the colour 
Of the water and the nature of the bubbles. The water 
must go reddiah and the bubbles must go black 

The mixture is then left to settle for two days and the 
excess water taken off the top. The sludge or 
‘Sediment is called nar nin and is then mixed with lye 
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Lino woman weaving 
‘indigo that cloth, 
Vientiane 

Province Mer standing 
toon is situnted in the 
cool under the house 
where she can watch 
{hha chukiron art talk to 
posses by 


will not give the dark 
of cloth are dyad with the p 
5 at least six times. The pieces 
dyed and dried to achieve the niche 
of threads are only rinsed after the first 
sipcang 
Sometimes cloth steamed in a large 


with tamarind leaves to make the 
The Tai Leu are con nthe La 
fields of the crafts including pot 


dered 

basketware and design. P Tel group 10 

their architecture and religion 

tiles exhibited h very rare and 
iis. The looms 

oms and 3 method 

tt brocadel was used to 


opt 


integrated in the Tai T 
only their dress but a: 


ai Le 


d were standing k 


add the pattern to the indigo base 


is cotton and the wett brocade is 
veed toc 
process corrodes the thr 


and the silk does not 


take the dye well The pale 


strong lve mordant. The Tal 
the Tai Neus and Tai 


indigo without usi 
Leu de J influenced b 

0 very strongly. The main feature of these designs is 
the elongated dkamond shape This is the douang tda 


or third eye 
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‘Tho Tai Lao are the largest group in Loos and inhabit 
the regions with the most fertile land. The cloths 
fopresenied inthis exhitation are nearly all kat sweces 
and are examples of everyday clothing A ong history 
Cf disputes and fights among the princes of Luang 
Phrabang nthe north, Vientiane wi the centre and 
Pakse in the south has weakened the power of the Loo 
{88.4 nation and due to their geographical vetting 
mainly along the banks of the Mekong River, their 
styles have boon vary strongly influenced by the Tai 
Thal. However, there is chatinct quality to the Lao 
work which can be distinguished from the Thai The 
pattorn «finer and the thread hand apun Betore the 
evolution in Laos in 1976 only the old people would 
wear the traditional ikat sind or cotton sarang Often 
Loo woman would wear two oF three sink uaing the 
‘least ome on the outside for work, and friends 
dropped in she could put the newest ane on the 
‘outside i a flash. This also meant that the newer sind 
‘ware orotected and that the torn old ones wore 1 
town away untd they completely tet apart 

The dati traditionally ted with strips of the outor 
shall of a banana tree stem The cotton walt threads, 
having been carotully strung up on a frame axactly the 
width of the loom, are tied off in tans and dozens to, 
‘achieve the kat patterns. The tied white thaads are 
dyed in the indigo pate and after the repeated dyeing 
and drying process. the tes are removed reveaing the 
winte pattern below The threads are then wound onto 
‘bamboo spools and used for weaving on @ standing 
loam The warp threads are dyad solid indigo and the 
‘hat pattern adjusted by the weaver as she weaves by 
pulling the warp threads along ane edge 


Pattorns vary oot and do not seem to have arvy 
Particular meaning. prabably lost in time The mare 


Above: Tai Leu sarong showing the intrcote 
wide border woven into plain indigo cloth eft Lavo 
‘Neus meditative proce Anthropororpshc and human 
Higures appoor which centralize a diamond 
rexpresenting the ‘turd oye’ Below: Lao Neus sarong 
Alternate bards of kat and supyslarnentary 

wrave are arranged! vertically i trnditnvna sarong 





‘subdued patterns are worn by the older women 
leaving the brighter ones for the unmarnied women 
Plan indigo shirts would have been worn traditionally 
with a siver belt around the waist. The Lao men have 
‘on indigo and wivte checked sarong wivch can be 
pulled between the legs and tucked in the back at the 
wait, thus looking rathar ike shorts. They would wear 
«long sleeved shirt for ceremonies which had cloth 
buttons 
The Tai Neua come from an area around Sam Neva, a 
valley in the north-east of Lace near the Vietnamese 
border For many centuries the people ware isolated 
trom the changes of western civiaation and, 
prospered by trading with China in a black resin from a 
trae which was used by the Chinese for lacquer ware. 
The Tai Neua developed their own vary rich culture 
ond retained the Mahayane form of Buddtvarn whale 
the Tai Lao and Tai Thai became Therevada Buddhists 
The Tai Neva used geometrical and abstract patterns 
In thew weavings and maintained a close 
Understanding of the symbols. Thase places are very 
‘979, \n particular the pieces using indigo os a base 
colour, Here the indigo is enchanced and transformed 
from an everyday colour to w suitably rich background: 
for their intricate brocade or supplamontary weave 
techniques, The designs represent anthropomorphic. 
tigurus trom theie folktales and mataphysical 
structures such as the third-aye.n this case, th 
‘diamond pattern or third-eye was alten woven into the 
Central part of a plece and used to focus on in 
meditation Buddhsim allowed a certan adaptation of 
ancient arumustic babets to co-enst and for one 
remony a yoay these red shawls would have tien 
Yolded m such a way as to centratise the dhamond and 
tie the shaw! on the head in the pesition of the ted 
‘oye. TWis coremony involved the spatits who would 
come for a party and leave satisfied unt the following, 


{AI the places incorporating supplementary woave 
wore used by the Tal Nous in fostivals and other 
‘special occasions. There is one everyday sarong 
diaplayed which shows the use of indigo in an intricate 
‘kat design Also a sind or sarong which incorpor 
the use of ikat and supplementary weave. This  @ 
claanic example of Tai Neus style with alternate panel 
rad and digo tat dived by the panels of 
supplementary weave 
The Hmong belong to the Meo-Ya0 ethic group 
Their use of indigo is very specialised. They have 0 
method of batik which involves using @ small stick as 
the main tne maker. The stick is dipped inthe wax and 
Dressed on the cloth. A tiny geometrical pattern results 
‘with no curvad lines at all Applique is sewn onto this. 
‘basic structure usually using bright pink or bright 
{green cloth imported from China. This type of indigo. 
batik is used for making pleoted skirts for the women 
‘and alao baby carriers. Plain indigo cloth ia used for 
the men’s shirts and pants. The Hmong are a nomad: 
‘group and thus do not have much tyne to plant and 
arwest the indigo. although the structure of thee lives. 
‘butt around the cultivation af the popey. Ther 
looms are backstrap looms and their thread eithar 
‘hemp or wild cotton For thes reason. their cloth i 
usually very narrow The pieces shown in the 
exhibition are rare because they are wide, having been 
‘ordered specially by the author in 1978. 
Indigo was the most common dye used in'S. E. Asia 
before the introduction of packet dyes. The colour is 
"ich and comforting itis an old colour loved by the 
‘people. In Laos its use varies from a pole bive to 8 deep 
black. The young generation no langar know how to 
‘maka it Perhaps its use would have been complataly 
forgotten, but | doubt it There are stil Lao people who 
preter to use the traditional cloths and wth the 
Present situation there, perhaps it wal remain the most 
practical and most used colour among the farmers. 
Patricia Cheesman 


























Above: T'a/ Lao ikat 
sarong Before 
weaving areas of the 





tied with strips of 
supp 
technique 





penntary weave 


Right, Lao News 
blanket 
supplementary weave 
technique. This 
ased key’ design 
together with the 
‘open key’ design are 
blankets 
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resist pattern. No 
curved tines appear 
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Hause sutoh-r0stat itnyo 
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brocade patterned 


Nigeria 


IGERIA is 6 country of incredible contrasts, Lagos, 

the steamy capital is 8 maze of freeways 
‘perpetually clogged with stationary traffic, flashy 
limousines compate with clapped out ‘mammy’ 
wagons stuffed with vilagers commuting trom 
‘outlying places. and the noise of the competition 
‘excitement and aggression of the most populous 
country Africa is deafening OF has produced a 
dominant rich class, yet economic contrasts are 
‘everywhere Villagers tf the ground around thew 
communal hommes, termed compounds, grow vans, 
‘cassava and plantain and struggle to keep up with the 
\nflationary prices at local markets 


Every Yorubo town was once a centre of weaving and 
dyeing, Women made all the cloth needed in the farily 
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‘and sold the excess, whereas man, with the 
Introduction of imported yarne, set up guilds and 7 
engaged in manufacture ot the cloth for trade toa 

much greater extent, Cloth produced an the wide 
women's loom was used for wrapoers. toga, 

blankets and baby wrappers Textiles produced on the 
narrow men's looms are used a8 women’s skirt 
wrappers. women’s head ties and also for the 
enerous and ostentatious men's gowns and trousers. 
During the boom of the 1960s, and for much of the 
1970s, the affluent middie class in Nigoria destained 
the simplest hand crafted products of their country 
Cousins, seeking clothes of git und lace and other 
‘more oxtentatious features of the western world. 
Village hand weavers embeltished their cloth with lurex 








Oppomite page 

Top left Hausa woman's 
wrracper Indra ard 
naturel hand spun cotton 





Tex right: Yoruba 
woman's wrapper Hard 
sunn indigo dyed cotton 
woven in strips on men's 
‘norieontal loom Magenta 
wan str 

Bottom loft: Yoruba 
woman's wrapper 
Machine spun cotton 
dyed with snipe aed 
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Botton nyht: Hause 
woman's wrapper lndigo 
dnd emtural hand spun 
orton cloth woven on 
‘upra@ht loom 


thread in an ettort to compete with the imported 
status bestowing foreign cloths, but many loons were 
adenced Vilage potters also slowed production as 
‘onarnel ware from England flooded the country In 
recent years this haa changed somewhat if common 
wath other Third World countries, which went through 
2 cultural upheaval fallowing independence. educated 
"Nigerians are now looking carefully at their indigenous 
art and culture, seeking 1o encourage anid promote it 
{8 part of the national heritage, 


This collection of indigo cloth is representative of 
three Nigerian communitios — Yoruba, Housa and fj 
Fulani. The Yoruba have lived for centuries in large 

towns, each numbering 70,000 to 200,000. Voluble 

and flamboyant, the Yorube stil uphold their 

‘traditional shrines with the many orish/or gods, 

‘although the islamic influence i strong Traditional 

Crafts are many, including pottery, weaving and 

‘dyeing The architecture and philoaophy of the Hausa 

‘of northern Nigeria represent the prevailing Istomnic 

beliefs, Men are the embroiderers, tailors, weavers and 

ddyers, women remaining in purdoh behind walled 








Yoruba ‘adie’ printed! 
Antigo cloth. Stancil 
design 1s callad ayepe 
‘many birds. Starch 
‘murda from cassave ts 
used to resist dye the 
design Stonwcily are 
the lettors 
can no longer be read 
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cities. The Fulani are nomadic people whose countries 
_and travels extend throughout the arid portions of 
northern Nigeria, through Niger and across to Ethiopia 
The Fulani own herds of goats and are knows 
throughout the Nigerian markets for the sale of milk 
{and cheese which they carry on their heads in 
‘magnificent large decorated calabashes (gourds). 
Indigo is the most common traditional dye in West 
Africa ands used for dyeing hand-spun cotton as well 
2 adve patterned cloth The early 17th century 
Portuguese, Dutch and English traders who visited 
West Africa commented that the vilages were a vision 
of indigo blue cloth amongst the ochre brown of the 
‘mud houses Plain blue indigo cloths, natural off-white 
woven cloths, together with blue and whvte striped 
Indigo cloths were traded along the west African cosst 
‘as well as to Brazil and Europe. digo is stil an 
important traditional dye. 

In Nigeria the source of indigo isa vine called eh 
ionchocarpus cyanescens) by the Yoruba. These vines 
are cultivated by women around their house 
compounds. The plant is gathered and pounded in 
large vessels unti it forms a pulp. The pulp is then 
formed into fist-sized balls which are dried in the sun 
and finally wrapped in leaves for storage or sale tn 
Corder to release the indigo dye, oF doy, the plant 
mat first ferment and then be mixed in an alkaline 
Solution which is obtained from ash Indigo dyeing in 
West Anca s always a specialist actimty Amongst 
the Yorubs its the prerogative of women known 
Aloro, whereas amongst the Hausa, the indigo dyers 
areal men in the mid 19th century the city of Kano, 
capital city of the Hausa, north of Nigeria, had up to 
2,000 dye pits. The Hausa stil dig vary large pits in the 
‘ground and tne thern wath camient. These pxts are 
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‘spproximately 1.2 metres in diameter snd up to 4.5 to 
G metres deep 
The preparation of the ash, termed famu Jamu, is 2 
separate Skil and the ash is generally sold to the dyer 
by other old women in the vilage. A kiln is buit of mud 
about 1.2 metres high and 1.2 metres wide which has 
'3n opening in the top section about 300 mm below the 
top with a perforated mud shelf. At ground level a hole 
in the side is made through which the kiln can be fired. 
Short lengths of very green wood are placed across. 
the perforated shelf together with moulded lumps of 
exhausted wood ash from previous dyerngs. The kiln is 
fired for 10 to 12 hours and lett to cool. The ashes of 
the green sticks and the ash balls which covered them 
form the ash to be used in the new dye stuff, Two 
large pots are placed on top of one another. the 
bottom one being dug into the ground to stop it falling 
over A hole is made in the side of the lower pot. The 
{0p pot has a hole in the bottom covered with a sieve 
‘Some of the ash balls are broken and mixed and 
placed upon the sieve. Water is added and drips 
through to the pot below taking some of the ash with 
* 
Fitered ash water forms the basis tor the dye pot and 
5 maxed with the indigo dye balls Fifty to 100 balls 
‘can be used in a single large dye pot and the colours, 
can range trom pale blue through to deep indigo blue 
to intense tive-tlack. The a/aro tastes the dye to see it 
itt ready. The whole dyeing procedure is, of course, 
cold and involves immersing yarn or cloth for several 
minutes then suspending it above a draining-board 
which leads back to the pot. Cioth or yarn is dipped up 
10 five times and each time its put into the sun ta dry. 
TWvs 1 repeated uti the desired colour is produced. 
When frst removed from the pot the dye colour is 
pale bive-green, but deepens quickly with exposure to 
the sun. Eventually all the dye is absorbed into the 
loth and the water which remains is used for 
‘moukding further ash balls to use in the ash making 
process. The Yoruba are fond of loading the cloth with 
.cess dye When dry, the cloth is then beaten wath 0 
‘mullet over a wooden log which imparts a metalic 
‘sheen to the cloth surface The Yoruba find aesthetic, 
‘beauty in the way that excess indigo rubs off onto 
‘their black skin and glaams in the sun. At any time 
during the process the dye can easily become inactive 
‘ot “ted” The cloth must be removed at this point 
and the dye allowed to rest or the whole batch will be 
‘spoil. Dyeing activity takes place mostly in the dry 
‘season and women dyers are praised if they can keep 
the dye active tor a long time 
Early this century synthetic indigo and chemical 
‘mordants were introduced to West Arica and these 
‘quickly superseded the laborious process of growing 
‘and pounding local dye stuff. The imported products 
uickened the process of dyeing, however the women 
‘dyers found that the colour was less fast and the 
oustic soda used as a mordant rotted the cloth, 
1929 the King of the town of Absokuta tried to forbid 
the use of caustic sada, but the women continue to 
Use this substance today in some forms of dyeing, 
‘Amongst the most skiled dyers traditional e/v indigo is 
prized, however imported indigo dye is also used. 
Traditional dyes sre considered superior. not only 
because they are faster, but because of the 
Incomparable richness and warmth of the colour 
attained. indigo is used to dye patterned textiles known 
as adire of hand-spun cotton thread which is then 
woven into cloth, 
In Nigeria the women work on a vertical oom and 
predominantly weave with hand-spun cotton. 
‘although raffia is occasionally used, The threads are 
doubled over the top and bottom warp beams. As the 
work slowly progresses the finished cloth is slipped 
down over the lower warp beam and up the back, thus 
keeping the shed and shuttle at approximately chest 
level. Cloths frequently exhibit simple warp stripes of 





‘indigo and white. The weft may be monochrome but if 
the warp and weft are striped a plaid will result. The 
‘men use a narrow horizontal loom which has a warp. 
Of great length. Two heddies are used with a reed for 
‘beating the cloth. Up to 20 men may sit in 2 ong open: 
fronted shed with their machine-spun cotton warps 
Stretching out some 12 metres before them. This 
technique produces a very long. narrow strip of clath 
about 100 mm in width. The strips are later cut up into 
lengths and sewn into square pieces of cloth Bundles 
Cf unsewn strips may also be sold on the market 


Yoruba traditional clothing adapts itself well to the use 
of square lengths of cloth; traditional gowns could be 
easily constructed from the strips. The Yoruba agbada 
‘men’s gown is basically a piace of cloth folded over 
{and sewn into a square. A hole is cut mn for the head 
and openings are left at the side for the arms 
‘Additional wedges of cloth are insertad at the base of 
the garment allowing it to fallin rich folds and to flare 
widely when dancing 

Techniques of decorating cloth using resist techniques 
have been in practice in West Africa for centuries and 
are stil seen in many West African countries, In 
Nigeria the Yoruba, tbo, Tiv, and Hausa all produce te 
dyed cloth. The simplest Yoruba adie cloth is te-dyed 
adire onvko patterned in circles of concentric cxcles 
Each cowrie-tike element is produced by pressing the 
finger through the cloth and binding it wath ratfia or 
cotton. The tiny point made over the finger is twisted 
‘before tying, The cloth is tied by women and then 
taken to the Alare for dyeing, 


Tha second technique of patterning cloth is terrned 
aladire alabere On these, elaborate designs are 
‘produced by stitching the material tightly into patterns, 
‘thus preventing the invasion by the dye. Such cloths 
sxiremely old in origin and this technique was wsed 
‘on hand-spun and woven cloth as well as imported 
cotton cloth. Designs are made with cotton on sewing 
‘machines or by hand sewing with lengths of raffia or 
grass, 
A type of batik effect is produced using cassava paste, 
‘and termed adie eleko Cassava paste can be applied 
to the surtace of imported machine-spun and woven 
Cotton cloth in two ways: spreading the paste through 
‘9 stencil and painting it on with @ brush or a fine quill 
Cassava starch is used to resist the dye much the 
‘same 0s wax is used in batik. Square stencils are 
‘prepared by men and originated in the town of 
Abookuta where zinc oF lead sheets were ripped off 
‘packing boxes used for importing goods. A paste is 
‘made {rom cassava flour bought in Yoruba markets 
tormed fafun Lafunand alum are boiled together and 
‘when the suspension reaches a certain consistency it 
\s rapidly beaten, congealing to form a thick glutinous 
starch. The starch must be turgid in order to prevent it 
sinking into the weave, oF flowing beneath the stencil 


Adire eleko is made on white shirting of varying 
twxtures and different stencils may be used on the one 
loth The starch is spread into the open areas of the 
stencil and when the stanci is itted the design romans 
‘on the cloth, When the starch dries it hardens and the 
cloth can then be dipped in the cold dye several times 
Until the desired blue is reached: the cassava paste is 
then scraped of This cloth has a stiff texture when 
Sold due to the starch residue. Adire eleko's also made 
by hand-painting the cassava paste designs onto the 
loth with feather quils and brushes. These are 
generally the most detailed and elegant designs. Adire 
‘#/eko rarely appears on the market and each s signed 
with a symbol from the artist herself. Normally this 
symbol would be sewn into the hem, however with the. 
upsurge in Nigerian national pride the ancient skills of 
these village artists are proudly flaunted and their 
‘signatures are clearly apparent on the pieces in this 
‘exhibition, Hand-painted adire are made using 
traditional designs as well as new inventions of 
Individual women. Traditional designs which have 
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‘been painted for many decades include ibadadun, 
roughly translated thes means ‘we enjoy fbadun — the 
city of Ibadun, and eyepe (many birds), Wealthy 
‘Yoruba prize these terns now. although they are 
increasingly dificult to obtain. Generally hand-painted 
batik or adire eleko are mid-blue against black-blue 
The amount af indigo dye is not as great as the 
stitched cloths due to delicacy of the fine ines of the 
applied starch. 
This collection was gathered in 1973 whilst 
undertaking research studies into traditional vilago 
arts af the Institute of African Studies, Ne, Nigeria 
Most of the pieces were collected at the itinerant 
‘markets held on diferent days of the month in towns 
Up to 400 km apart. Yoruba market women have been 
important in the economic structure of Yorubaland for 
centuries. The market women are a trade union force 
of exceptional strength although the indigo sellers and 
the makers of traditonal cloths form a small segment 
Of this community. The large markets stretch for up to 
four blocks in large Yoruba towns. Hand-spun clothe 
‘801d ether in stris for making up or in pre 
Gotermuned wadths ond lengths for women's hood 
wrappers. skirts and shirts oF for men’s agbaxto and 
danshiki The Hausa and Fulané cloths were obtained at 
the Kano market, one of the most spectacular of West 
Africa extending for atleast a mile in each direction 
Products sold range {rom newly slaughtered horses 10, 
trinkets made of plastic and enamel 
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Yorubw machine stitched 
‘adire alabere’ The tight 
symmetrical rows of 
stitching allow no dye to 
penetrate giving a 
strongly contrasting 
artern of deep indigo 
against white shirting 





Noxt page: Yorubs tied 
‘and hand stitched ‘xdire 
‘leko', oadun Design ix 
known as plantain 
Stitetveng is rattan 





Yoruba hand painted 
adhire loka: Designs are 
‘individual combinations 
Of sot patterns including 
hinges umbrella, 
spinning tops. many 
Fexaged brs, wire and 
‘ows. The cioch is caved 
‘ibodtadun’ oF ‘we love 
Macho 
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